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PARTISAN OR NON-PARTISAN CIVICS 

A newspaper report of a meeting of the American Federation 
of Labor calls attention to an important question which is sure to 
be discussed from many points of view in coming years. The 
item is as follows: 

Atlantic City, N.J., Aug. 24. — The American Federation of Labor intends 
to take a leading part in the development of the nation's public school system 
and to see that labor's point of view is accurately expounded in school text- 
books, the federation executive council announced tonight. 

The council, in a statement made public by President Samuel Gompers, 
said there "appears to be evidence of a preconcerted and well organized effort 
to shape the thoughts of the young through the preparation of textbooks used, 
and that there is a total absence of labor's viewpoint," but instead a "false 
conception of existing theories of industrial, political and social economics." 

The council's action comes as a result of a report made to the most recent 
convention of the federation. Then it was charged an " apparently well organ- 
ized and systematic campaign has been undertaken by the National Association 
of Manufacturers to conduct a propaganda in the schools of the country in 
furtherance of so-called 'open shop.' " 

"Letters and pamphlets have been sent to teachers of economics in the 
colleges, universities, and schools by the manufacturers' association, supple- 
mented by textbooks containing subjects for debate, all of which are intended 
to prejudice and mislead those attending our schools and to inculcate the 
spirit of hostility to the labor movement." 
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The danger suggested by this item is that the effort to correct 
our present deficiency in civics instruction may be dominated by 
partisan interests. One reason why community matters have not 
been fully treated in our school program is that they involve such 
intense personal prejudices that it is extraordinarily difficult to 
teach them without distorting in one direction or another the facts 
which children ought to know. 

If labor is to have its special hearing in the schools, why should 
not capital have its voice also? Or should not those who hold 
the single-tax theory be given an opportunity to present their case ? 
The same might be urged for the socialists and others whose political 
views are of extreme types. One can readily see that a body of 
teachers untrained in the technicalities of social science would soon 
be overwhelmed in the effort to guide the thinking of their pupils 
through series of partisan discussions of the type suggested in 
these questions. 

On the other hand, there can be no doubt that the labor party 
is right in asserting that the schools have been deficient up to this 
time in the discussion of political and social problems. Everybody 
connected with the schools and with the social sciences seems to be 
aware of the problem, and numerous efforts are being made to 
solve this problem. What seems to be lacking in these efforts is 
anything like genuine co-operation. The historians have their 
mind about what ought to be done and are peculiarly tenacious in 
their position. They are already intrenched in the schools and 
they are quite unwilling to give up their dominant control of the 
field. The geographers are fully convinced that they can deal with 
the problem of man's relation to the earth and all of the extracted 
industries. The teachers of literature hold themselves to be the 
guardians of the ideals of the nation and the race. Nobody seems 
to know exactly how to introduce a new subject which shall deal 
with the intricate problems of modern social life and join the 
various interests that have been divided among different 
departments. 

It is high time that school people recognize the fundamental 
fact that society is calling for a new type of teaching in the schools. 
A comprehensive teaching of civic problems will have to be intro- 
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duced. The teachers, as public servants of large intelligence and 
broad training, ought to be in a position to formulate the material 
necessary for such teaching, but since they do not formulate it 
with either speed or united success, partisan interests are beginning 
to assert their right to take charge of the school program. 

The item quoted is, therefore, a warning and a challenge to the 
educational profession. If we do not deal with this problem, 
somebody is going to do it for us. 

STANDARDIZATION OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 

In a paper presented before the National Association of School 
Accountants, Mr. Ittner, the well-known school architect, makes 
a vigorous attack on the efforts of certain recent writers to devise 
methods for scoring school buildings. He reproduces certain pro- 
posed plans which would be favored by the scoring schemes under 
criticism because they reduce to a minimum the space devoted to 
corridors. He then points out the fallacy of scoring such buildings 
high by showing that the absence of corridors renders circulation 
through the building very difficult and general administration of 
the pupils unsatisfactory. 

After showing that the scoring proposed is not a safe method 
of determining what should go into a building, Mr. Ittner lays 
down a number of principles which should guide in the planning 
of a school building. 

The meaning of school building efficiency is maximum return on invest- 
ment — in service. The greatest factor of all in schoolhouse planning is the 
skilful adaptation of enriched school facilities to the enriched and expanded 
modern school life. The ability of the plan to serve the educational program 
is the most important thing. This requires a combination of architectural 
ability and educational engineering so that instructional waste space may be 
eliminated by maximum use and non-instructional waste space reduced to a 
minimum. 

It is not possible to measure the efficiency of school buildings except in 
terms of service. Surely then we need some other method far more compre- 
hensive and complete than the standard chart and candle of efficiency to bring 
out the real and fundamental merits of a school building plan — a method 
whereby the relative excellence of buildings may be readily recognized. 

Perhaps the principal causes of inadequate and unsuccessful buildings are: 

1. The selection of incompetent schoolhouse planners — architects who have 
very little knowledge of educational tendencies and consequently are unable to 
make intelligent surveys of local situations. 
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2. The lack of unification of the educational plan and building plan. The 
educational program must always be developed first and serve as the beacon 
light and constant guide in the development of the building plan. 

3 . The lack of sufficient foresight in developing plans for building programs. 
Altogether too many school communities in the country are limited now in 
educational opportunities because of the patch-work and piece-meal methods 
of school building in the past. A forecast of from five to ten years is advisable 
when developing a comprehensive school building program. 

4. Lack of attention to such matters as adequate lighting, ventilation, 
maximum safety, circulation, conservation of space, and provision for expansion. 

5. Non-instructional waste-space. This is mentioned last because if the 
first four weaknesses are remedied, waste space will automatically disappear. 
The educational facilities would naturally be the most important factors to 
measure — whether or not they are adequate, well-proportioned, properly 
grouped and placed; next, the status of the plan with regard to safety, lighting, 
and aesthetic fitness, and third, the rating of its elasticity, ease of pupil circu- 
lation, and conservation of space. 

Buildings will need to be classified as to size and type, also into elementary 
and secondary groups. Then an agreement determining the definite standards 
by which the various component parts of a school building may be analyzed 
and judged may be necessary. This may be accomplished by a division into 
ten general classifications: 

1. The adaptability of the plan in meeting educational requirement. 

2. Safety. This should cover such matters as height, corridors, stairways, 
exits, and construction. 

3. Lighting and ventilation. 

4. Administration and accessory rooms, their area, location, and arrange- 
ment. 

5. Auditoriums, their size, location, and interior arrangement. 

6. Physical education quarters, their size and grouping, their accessory 
rooms, and correlation with out-of-door recreational facilities. 

7. Classrooms, their size and distribution. 

8. Laboratory classrooms, their size and grouping. 

9. Pre-vocational and vocational quarters, their variety, size, grouping, 
and location. 

10. Site and architecture. 

The foregoing constitute the most important items to consider when 
measuring the efficiency of school buildings. All of them, except perhaps No. 1 , 
are capable of reduction to certain minimum standards to which they must 
attain to be considered as fulfilling modern school requirements, and the ability 
with which they measured up to the last nine requirements would determine 
largely the merit of the plan in meeting requirement No. 1. 

There would be no difficulty then, after definite standards had been agreed 
upon, to measure the component parts of a given building and determine how 
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closely they measured up to such standards. A certain number of points 
could be allowed for each classification, 1 to 10. The individual ratings could 
then be totaled, divided by the number of items, and the final result would 
represent the efficiency measurement in terms of service and upon the basis 
of 100 per cent. 

This series of suggestions is of interest to the student of educa- 
tion, as well as to the school administrator. They turn what looks 
at first like an attack on the movement toward standardization 
into the strongest kind of support for the movement. False 
standards, whether they result from a narrow conception of what 
should go into a building or from an overinsistence on uniformity, 
will certainly defeat the movement. The way to avoid false 
standards is to make the kind of analysis that Mr. Ittner has 
suggested and thus lay a broad and true foundation for the scientific 
study of building construction. 

VOCATIONAL INFORMATION FOR WOMEN 

There is a Bureau of Vocational Information located at 2 West 
Forty-third Street, New York City, which is issuing monographs 
dealing with the opportunities open to women. The publications 
of this organization will be very helpful to deans of girls in high 
schools and will make very wholesome reading for the girls. 

The Smith College Alumnae Quarterly contained in a recent issue 
an article by Miss Emma P. Hirth setting forth the purposes and 
mode of organization of this Bureau. The following quotation is 
taken from this article: 

Among the reasons for the slow advancement of women along vocational 
and professional lines, for their marked conservatism in departing from well- 
beaten traditional tracks, and for their acceptance, year after year, of uncon- 
genial, unsatisfying work must be counted their ignorance of the fields which 
he just beyond the woods. 

No woman is likely to choose a field of work of which she has never heard; 
no woman can choose intelligently a field of work of which she knows very 
little. With the increase in the number of women entering vocational and 
professional pursuits of many sorts must come an improvement in the method 
of choosing their work so that the wasteful method of haphazard choice, of try 
and fail and shift and change, may give place to a less wasteful method and 
one which will more surely give women the opportunity to use their trained 
abilities in the way that will mean the fullest satisfaction to themselves and 
the best possible service to society. 
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It is generally agreed, I suppose, that it is very much more difficult for a 
woman than it is for a man to accumulate the kind of information about occu- 
pations which is absolutely essential for a wise selection of a life work. For 
boys, their earliest contacts help to supply it, and all through their period of 
education and training they exist in an atmosphere filled with helpful influences 
of this sort. It is not so with most women. They are encouraged to think in 
general terms of a remote, hazy future which will take care of itself when it 
arrives, and the result is often a hasty, last-minute decision about work based 
on superficial reasons or none at all. 

In view of the great amount of ignorance which still exists in regard to the 
status of women's work and in view of the handicaps under which women are 
laboring in the business and professional worlds and of the changes which their 
work is constantly undergoing, considering also the needs of students still in 
college but with their eyes turned to the future, and considering the questions 
which the colleges themselves are asking about some of the relations between 
education and work, there is small wonder that the Bureau of Vocational 
Information has almost unlimited opportunities for usefulness. 

It is conducting investigations into vocations and professions for women 
so as to secure for each field of work definite and authoritative data regarding 
the training necessary and desirable and where such training may be had; the 
personal qualifications required; the best methods of entering; the kinds of 
positions and the duties involved; the conditions of work and the salary ranges, 
and the ultimate opportunities to which beginning positions may lead. The 
results of these studies are published and distributed widely among women and 
are sent into the schools and colleges in all parts of the country. During the 
year just ended the Bureau has made four intensive studies covering "Women 
in the Law," "Women in Chemistry," "Positions of Responsibility in Depart- 
ment Store Organizations," and "Women in .Statistical Work." In addition 
to these major surveys developments in all fields of work for women are care- 
fully observed and recorded. The Bureau co-operates with the appointment 
secretaries, deans, and vocational committees in the colleges, supplying them at 
their request with specific data concerning current developments in fields of 
work in which their students or graduates may be interested. It assists in the 
planning of vocational conferences, and members of the staff visit both colleges 
and schools on invitation. It co-operates with all the occupational bureaus for 
women and serves as a center of vocational information for a number of organi- 
zations and associations of women. 

COURSES FOR TALENTED PEOPLE 

There has been a great deal of discussion in recent years of the 
proper methods to be adopted in fitting the school curriculum to 
individual pupils, especially those of superior ability. The college 
curriculum has also been very much enriched and diversified in the 
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effort to give the best possible training to all comers. In spite of 
all these movements, however, there has been a certain rigidity 
about academic requirements which has not yielded readily to 
suggestions of relaxation. 

The New York alumni of the University of Wisconsin have 
asked that a unique experiment be tried. The announcement of 
their proposal in the New York Times is as follows: 

An experiment in scholarships designed to meet the needs of the student 
who has exceptional capacity in a special field but who may be deficient in 
other fields has been undertaken by the University of Wisconsin. 

The New York City branch of the Alumni Association of the University of 
Wisconsin has established an annual scholarship of the value of $700, to be 
known as the Zona Gale Scholarship — named in honor of a graduate of the 
university — to be awarded to a student who has shown that he possesses special 
talent of an unusually high order and who wishes to spend all his time in the 
university in pursuing courses which he thinks will develop his special talent 
without being required to complete studies in which he has little or no interest. 
The holder of the scholarship will not be required to satisfy the regular entrance 
requirements if he is deficient therein. 

To obtain this scholarship a student need not have completed the usual 
high-school course of study, provided that he has given adequate proof, first, of 
the possession of exceptional talent in a particular field, and, second, that he 
can perfect his talent by spending a period at the university in the pursuit of 
studies of his own choosing. Such a student will not be a candidate for a 
university degree, which always represents the completion of certain prescribed 
studies. A committee of the university faculty will administer this scholarship, 
and the members of the committee will keep a sympathetic eye on the student 
and note whether he is deriving benefit from his residence in the university. 
So long as he is making progress in the development of his special talents he 
will be given complete freedom to follow any program which he thinks will be 
of greatest advantage to him. 

This scholarship is open to any person in any part of the country who has 
given evidence of exceptional creative ability in any field of human interest 
and activity. Nominations for the scholarship may be made to the registrar of 
the university by superintendents or principals of schools, by teachers, or by 
anyone else. To receive consideration the nomination must be accompanied by 
evidence that the candidate possesses unusually original talent and that he 
would be able to utilize the advantages offered by the university for the devel- 
opment of his talent. There are no restrictions in respect to age, sex, or race. 

"This scholarship is in keeping with the traditions and aims of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, which extends a welcoming hand to every individual who 
can properly utilize its facilities for intellectual, social, ethical, or vocational 
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development," declares the representative of the university. " It is thought that 
this experiment may yield some evidence showing whether it is desirable to 
modify the usual college requirements for persons of special talent of an excep- 
tionally high order. The committee will make reports to the Wisconsin 
Alumni Association of New York City regarding the outcome of the experiment. 
"Anyone who will spend a few minutes glancing through a biographical 
dictionary will hardly fail to note instances of distinguished men and women 
who were misfits in college. Some of the leaders in every department of human 
activity were either unable to enter college because they could not satisfy 
entrance requirements or, having been admitted, were not allowed to remain 
because of deficiency in certain prescribed studies. There are complaints in 
autobiographical sketches of the lack of elasticity in college courses, which has 
resulted in the exclusion of persons who possessed unusual talent in particular 
fields but who were unable to complete, or who were not interested in, some 
of the required work." 

It is not easy to foresee what will be the consequence of an 
experiment of this type. What, for example, will be the effect of 
this kind of admission to college on the average high-school pupil ? 
What will be the effect on college students who have been led to 
believe that a regular college course and a regular college degree 
are worth the necessary effort because society has stamped them 
with its approval based on long experience? What will be the 
verdict of society on college work in general, if it is seriously urged 
that the rolls of leadership in American life are full of the names of 
those who have never submitted themselves to the strenuous labors 
of a regular course ? 

The experiment launched by the Wisconsin alumni suggests 
that there is a demand for liberality in the management of college 
studies. There is a question whether the effects of so radical a 
move will be helpful. 

FRATERNITIES IN THE HIGH SCHOOLS OF WASHINGTON, D.C. 

Washington has passed through the same stages in the effort 
to abolish high-school secret societies that have been experienced 
in many other cities. After long debate the Board of Education 
voted in 1916 to impose a penalty of expulsion on students who 
were found to be members of such organizations. In spite of this 
legislation fraternities and sororities continued to exist. Parents 
and students felt them to be fully justified and were ready to 
defy the Board and its officers. 
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Superintendent Ballou has devised a method of dealing with 
the situation which is radically different from that adopted by the 
Board in 1916. The new method is embodied in the following 
set of rules: 

1. That after June 1, 1921, membership on the part of any junior high 
school or high-school pupil in any association, organization, club, fraternity, 
or sorority which has not been approved by the Superintendent of Schools is 
forbidden. 

2. That an association, organization, club, fraternity, or sorority which 
enrolls in its membership pupils of a junior high school or high school shall 
submit to the Superintendent of Schools such information as he may require 
regarding its constitution, by-laws, membership, eligibility requirements for 
membership, time and place of meetings, programs of meetings, and any 
necessary information, as a basis for the Superintendent's approval or dis- 
approval of said organization. 

3. That all associations, organizations, clubs, fraternities, or sororities 
which may hereafter be approved by the Superintendent of Schools shall be 
placed under the official supervision of the faculties of the several junior high 
schools and high schools. 

4. That any pupil who, after June 1, 1921, joins, or after October 1, 10,21, 
has not discontinued his membership in any association, organization, club, 
fraternity, or sorority which has not been approved by the Superintendent of 
Schools shall thereby disqualify himself or herself: (1) From holding a commis- 
sion or warrant in the High School Cadet Brigade. (2) From holding any 
position, either elective or appointive, on any school publication. (3) From 
representing his school on any team in competitive athletics, rifle matches, 
interscholastic debates, or dramatic performances. (4) From being certified 
as eligible to stand for election to any class office. (5) From holding any 
position in a high-school bank. (6) From holding any office in any organi- 
zation, club, or activity which comes under the direction of the school. (7) 
From receiving any form of honors, other than those awarded for scholar- 
ship attainments. (8) From holding any position as representative of his 
school. 

5. That, after September 1, 1921, and at the beginning of each semester 
or more frequently if required, each pupil in a junior high school or high school 
shall be required to furnish the principal of the school with a signed statement, 
countersigned by one of his or her parents or his or her guardian, indicating 
the associations, organizations, fraternity, or sorority of which he or she is a 
member. 

It is not the purpose of this regulation to debar a pupil from securing a 
high-school education, but it is the intention of the above provisions to exclude 
from representative honors pupils who continue to be members of organiza- 
tions which exist contrary to the regulations of the Board of Education. 
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Amendment to Rule 4 — The provisions of Rule 4 shall not apply to members 
of the senior class in good standing of tiie school year beginning September, 
1921, even though they were on or before May 1,1921, members of an organi- 
zation not approved by tne school authorities. 

HANDBOOK FOR HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS 

The high school of Ann Arbor, Michigan, issues a handbook for 
the use of its students. Perhaps the practice of the University of 
Michigan suggested the preparation of this book. At all events, 
it must be a very attractive inducement to the students of that 
school to try to understand the institution which they attend. 

The book contains the school calendar for the year. Then 
follows a chapter on this particular high school as an institution, 
giving a brief history of the school, a list of the teaching and admin- 
istering staff, and miscellaneous information including a section on 
customs and usages. 

Part II gives information on rules and regulations; Part III, 
on enrolment and classification; Part IV, on credits and curricu- 
lum; Part V, on departments and courses of instruction; Part 
VI, on student activities. There is appended to the descriptive 
sections a list of the textbooks and a full index which makes it 
possible for the student to turn readily to any item he may need. 

Such a book will do more to build up school spirit of the right 
kind and to keep the school running smoothly than much disci- 
plining and reiteration of laws and orders. It treats the student as 
an intelligent member of a well-organized community and helps 
him to find his place quickly in a complex and very often confusing 
environment. 

The principal's foreword is as follows : 

This book is presented in the conviction that it will prove highly valuable 
to a great many people. Teachers will find in it the answer to many a question 
that has heretofore been obscure. Students will find in it a safe guide in the 
choice of studies and a fund of other information which they cannot fail to 
prize most highly. Parents and supporters of the school will learn from it how 
complex and varied are the activities and interests of a large modern high 
school. It should arouse in all a deeper interest in this splendid school and 
serve to bring about an even greater unity of spirit and loyalty among teachers, 
students, and patrons. If these hopes are realized, the many hours spent in 
the preparation of this little book will be regarded as time well spent. 
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Two passages from later sections may be quoted to show the 
kind of spirit which the book aims to cultivate. 

Ann Arbor High School still retains the substantial characteristics for 
which it has always been noted. It is progressive, but safely so; it insists on 
high standards of scholarship and conduct, but this is done in the conviction 
that such qualities were never more needed than today. Clean living, clear 
thinking, high purposes in life, are the objects sought. The general activities 
of the school — about the building, on the playground, in the gymnasium, at 
social functions, as well as in the classrooms — give opportunity for the develop- 
ment of these qualities. For this reason all these matters are considered the 
concern of the school and have careful supervision. Emphasis is everywhere 
placed on character. 

"The Ann Arbor High School is aiming high. But its real value? We 
all of us plan for great things and expect to be presidents, or millionaires at 
least , but what are we ? We are never more than we ourselves make ourselves. 
And this school, for all its high aims, will be of no value to any student unless 
he makes it so. 

"There is gold in the ground that has been there for thousands of years, 
unfound. There are diamonds still waiting to be discovered. But of what 
use are they to man ? None at all until he finds them and uses them. Just 
so with one's high-school life. Good teachers, interesting, if sometimes hard, 
subjects, pleasant times; all these will be as nothing unless each makes them 
worth while for himself." 

— Augusta Avery, '21. 

Football is the most popular athletic game supported by the Ann Arbor 
High School. It is a game that instills loyalty and school spirit in the students. 
All home games are well attended by a large and enthusiastic crowd of students 
and townspeople. The sport, besides aiding individuals physically, makes for 
team work and a spirit of good sportsmanship among the players. It teaches 
alertness and self-control under trying circumstances and challenges the courage 
of the individual player. The team is truly representative, for every year 
finds members of the four classes playing on it. In the past two years our 
team has been a strong contender for the state title. 

In the last two years, interclass football has been promoted for the pur- 
pose of developing material for the school team and to give every one an 
opportunity to play the game, if he so desired. Enthusiasm has run high in 
the interclass games, and all have been hotly contested. The class winning 
the championship is presented with the football trophy for one year, while 
the members of the team receive small bronze medals. 

It is of interest to know that Ann Arbor was the first high school in the 
state of Michigan, and possibly the first in the middle west, to play the game 
of football. The first game was played in the fall of 1884 between two class 
teams of this school. 



